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THE INNER MAN. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Sept. 27, 1867. 

tps resurrection of the soul and body by 
the power that raised Christ from the dead, 
is the sum and substance of the gospel. We 
ought to accustom ourselves to think that the 
process of resurrection commences in us when 
we first accept Christ ; that that process is going 
on in us while we are in the outward form ; and 
that it is as substantial and real as would be the 
. formation in us of a literal, material body. We 
should acquaint ourselves thoroughly with 
Paul’s doctrine about this matter, and drink it 
in simplicity. He has his eye on this res- 
urrection process in everything he says about 
spiritual experience, and especially in those 
passages that denote the believer’s oneness 
with Christ. ‘Put ye on the new man.” 
* Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘I travail 
in birth again until Christ be formed in you.” 
“ Though our outward man perish, yet the in- 
ward man is renewed day by day.” The in- 
ward man is the same thing as the new-man: 
it is the body of Christ formed in us, and the 
* renewing” which goes on in the inward man 
day by day while the outward man perisheth, 

is the work of the resurrection power. 


It will not do to think of all this language 
as “‘ figurative,” and reduce it to mere abstrac. 
tion. To understand the subject thoroughly, 
we must go back and look at Christ’s transfig- 
uration. What a wonderful scene was that! 
Do we believe that event took place as it is 
reported? Christ took his disciples up on the 
mountain and was transfigured before them. 
Some change must have taken place in their 
faculties of perception, indicated perhaps by 
their being “ heavy with sleep,” and they saw 
him in a new body, one never seen by them 
before. ‘* His face shone as the sun, and his 
raiment was white as the light.”” They saw a 
real human figure, but full of the brightness 
which we conceive of as belonging to heaven 
and angelic beings. We are not to suppose 
that this was a deception, or an illusion of their 
senses. They saw a real body which existed 
in Christ all the time, only they had been un- 
able to see it before. Their senses underwent 
a change to give them power tosee his interior 
being. Christ at the same time that he had 
what we call a common, natural body, had 
also within him a glorious, spiritual body. If 
he had talked of the inner man as Paul did, 





he would have meant by it this glorious, spirit- 
ual body which the disciples saw. 

Now Paul’s doctrine evidently is, that with- 
in every man who begins to believe in Christ, 
this same formation of an interior body com. 
mences. ‘Though our outward man perish, 
he says, ** the inward man is renewed day by 
day.” ‘ We know that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.’ He here 
manifestly referred to something then existing— 
a home within a home—an inner body. “ For 
we that are in this tabernacle,” he continues, 
“do groan, being burdened; not for that we 
would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that 
mortality might be swallowed up of life ;” that 
is, that the external body might be permeated 
by the internal body; that the latter might 
take full possession, assimilate, absorb, and 
make an end of the mortal part. We find 
the same idea in another passage where 
he says that he is straining every nerve to 
know the fellowship of Christ in such a man- 
ner as to “attain unto the resurrection of the 
dead.” 


Worldly abstractionists will say that this 
change is impossible. They will say that the 
“ new man” is not a real man, such as with 
opened eyes can be seen, but that it is the 
soul in a state of virtue: and that to put on 
the new man, is to put on certain qualities of 
character, as gentleness, righteousness, and 
holiness. But then arises the philosophical or 
dynamic question, In what do gentleness, right- 
eousness and holiness consist? What. are 
they? The answer must be, They are the 
workings of the glorious body of a being puri- 
fied by God’s life, a resurrection spirit in a res- 
urrection organization. Righteousness itself, 
is nothing but the harmonious motion of a real 
being. Let us not be too refined and abstract. 
Such an organization as Christ showed the 
disciples on the mountain, produces righteous- 
ness and holiness as the fig-tree produces figs, 
or the vine grapes. It produces righteousness 
as naturally as our “* vile bodies” produce sin. 

The simultaneous existence of two bodies 
as envelopes of the same person, but of differ- 
ent character and destiny, may be illustrated 
by the case of vegetable growth. On planting 
a potato, it sends a stalk upward, and strikes 
roots downward. A new life commences, and 
draws its nutriment from the old tuber, 
which is perishing. So, from the time we be- 
lieve in Christ, a double process is going on ; 
a new man and an old man co-exist in the per- 
son; the new man rising, and the old man 
dying and giving its nutriment to the new 





man. This complex operation must end at 
last. Inthe case ofa plant, the new shoot may 
either be separated from the old and set by it- 
self, where it can draw its nutriment from the 
ground and air, or the new organization may 
remain with the old until it has absorbed it all. 
The first method would correspond to the trans- 
fer which we call death; the last corresponds 
to the change without death, that took place 
in those who were living at Christ’s second 
coming. This also is substantially what took 
place in Christ’s body, at his resurrection. 
His natural body was taken into his spiritual 
body, so that he did not see corruption. 


To comprehend this doctrine, is to know 
ourselves. We do not know ourselves until 
we know something about the formation of 
Christ in us. We cannot dwell in our inner 
man, nor live at home in ourselves, until we 
know that by believing in Christ we come in- 
to this inheritance of the new man—the spir- 
itual body. ‘Our citizenship is in heaven ;” 
our inner bodies belong there and dwell there. 
Now when Paul says of a man whom he knew, 
that he “ was caught up to the third heaven,” 
where must we suppose that he went? To 
what region was he caught up? Whether in 
the body or out, he could not tell. I do not 
suppose that he was caught up into some. re- 
gion above the earth. He was drawn inward 
into that body which dwelt in heaven. That 
was the up in the case. A formation was going 
on in him which dwelt in the third heaven, and 
he was simply recalled from his outer man, and 
drawn into that part of his life which dwelt 
in that sphere. If we did but know it, there 
is the same opening and access in us that there 
was inhim. If we believe in Christ, there is 
that within us which opens into all the heav- 
ens, even into the abode of God himself. 


“THE TWIN RELICS.” 
is yo G abolished slavery,” says 
Senator Wade, “the next great 
measure of the Republican party is to abol- 
ish Mormonism.” ‘¢ Down with the twin rel- 
ies of barbarism !’’ echo the less thoughtful of 
the Republican Press. 

Now the Republican party may, if it can 
get the power, abolish Mormonism. But in do- 
ing so, it must not be allowed to put forward 
a fictitious issue and falsify history, as is done 
in classifying Mormon polygamy with slavery. 
To call Mormonism a “ twin relic of barbar- 
ism,” coupling it thereby in a special sense 
with negro servitude, may make a very pretty 
party cry, but it is preposterously untrue to 
facts. There is no twinship either of origin 
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or history, in the case. Slavery is as old 
nearly, as man. Mormon polygamy, on the 
other hand, is an invention that issued from 
central New York only a generation ago. 
Cain may have been the founder of the one. 
Joe Smith and Brigham Young instituted the 
other. 

The Republicans, therefore, in calling Mor- 
monism the twin of slavery, try to link to- 
gether things thatdo not match. But they 
start a useful family inquiry ; and by suggest- 
ing that slavery is one of a double birth, put 
us in the search for its true mate. We think 
the search need not be along one. The “log- 
ic of events” is pointing out clearly enough 
the actual other “twin” that is wanted to 
make out the pair. 

There is one institution, and one only, which 
matches slavery in antiquity, origin, history 
and character, and that is marriage. Both 
come from the same source; both date back 
to the pre-historic infancy of the race; both 
have been co-extensive in their spread, embrac- 
ing alike all nations, whether savage or civil- 
ized; both proceed upon the idea of personal 
ownership of human beings; both, until re- 
cently, have had cast over them a mantle of 
respectability, and seeming sanction from holy 
writ; and finally both, on being probed by 
truth, disclose their secret animus to be selfish- 
ness, the lawless use of power by the strong 
over the weak. One of these “ twins,’* under 
the fiery gaze of nineteenth-century civilization, 
has revealed its real traits and gone down with 
a crash to the oblivion of falsehood. The 
other “twin” is at least in a fair way to have 
an opportunity to explain and defend itself if 
it can. 

Not in an obscure sect in the wilderness, 
then, but in the whole system of matrimonial 
ownership, is found the interesting antique to 
which the Republican catch-word applies. 
While Mormonism is but an excrescence on 
marriage, a modern adaptation of the system 
toa peculiar religious faith; marriage itself, 
like slavery, roots back in the hoary past. 
Issuing from the barbarism of remote antiquity, 
the two institutions were reared together, and 
have come down through all the past ages as 
exponents of the same principle. Slavery 
gives a weak man into the hands of a stronger ; 
marriage gives @ woman into the hands of a 
man; and by English law the rights of the 
two possessed persons are about equal. 

If further proof is required that marriage 
springs from the same parentage as slavery 
and represents its spirit, look at the relation 
which marriage law sustains to those thoughts 
and measures which represent simply the hu- 
manity of the present day. Every step of 
modern civilization which tends to improve the 
condition of woman, is undermining the mar- 
riage claim. Give her the right of property, 
give her @ vote, raise her in any respect above 
the condition of a slave, and the status of 
marriage is at once affected by the change. 
Modern civilization, instead of producing or 
supporting marriage, has constantly tended, di- 





rectly or indirectly, to annul it. It has first 
restricted marriage ownership to single pairs, 
(a principle fatal to this institution, if logically 
carried out), and then by encouraging senti- 
ments of true chivalry and courtesy toward 
women, it has prepared the way in all fair 
minds for a better system. 

“* But the Bible!” exclaims a marriage 
apologist ; ‘can you call that a relic of bar- 
barism that is sanctioned by the Bible?” We 
answer, T’o accept an existing fact, as the Bible 
does marriage, and as it does slavery, is not to 
endorse it or give it permanence. We deny 
utterly that the Bible created marriage, either 
under its teaching of Judaism or of Christian- 
ity. The Bible gives an account of the 
formation and divinely appointed union of 
male and female, and Christ argues from that 
account that separations, such as were sanc- 
tioned by Jewish laws and practices, were 
wrong. The essential meaning of this plainly 
is, that the constitution of male and female, 
and not human law, makes the sexual relation 
supremely sacred and indissoluble. But this 
is not the essence or idea of marriage. Own- 
ership of woman by man, enforced by human 
law, is the institution that we are talking about, 
and that we couple with slavery. This insti- 
tution did not come from Judaism or Christ- 
ianity. It took its origin, as we have said, in 
the pre-historic gulf of barbarism, that preced- 
ed the age of Bible influence, and had for its 
natural incitement, acting on the rude, selfish 
infancy of the race, the fact that woman is the 
weaker party, and can be taken possession of by 
man. The Bible found this institution in vogue 
as an established form of sexual relation; and 
dealing with it as with slavery, brought it un- 
der partial regulation, and sought to modify 
and improve it in the interest of humanity. 
We have the authority of Paul’s example 
again and again for associating marriage and 
slavery together. ‘* Wives submit yourselves 
to your own husbands,” is followed in the same 
discourse by the injunction, ‘ Servants, obey 
in all things your masters according to the 
flesh.” | Whatever sanction is claimed in the 
Bible for one institution, must be yielded to 
the other. Both were tolerated as a tempo- 
rary compromise with evil, and both were 
doomed to fall before the light and love of full- 
born Christianity. The example of Christ in 
remaining unmarried, and his doctrine that in 
the state toward which he was conducting his 
disciples marriage would be displaced, matches 
the example of Paul, and his doctrine, 1 Cor. 
T, that marriage was to be held by Christians 
as a thing about to pass away. Christ and his 
chief apostle allowed slavery and marriage a 
provisional standing, but everywhere fronted 
them with principles of fraternity and freedom 
that were sure at last to end them both. 


The Republican party has nobly responded 
to the claims of humanity in its onset on slave- 
ry. Will it have the courage to dare the or- 
deal of criticism on a new and nearer field, 
and by exposing the oppression that is exer- 
cised under marriage law, both North and 





South, prove the sincerity of its watchword 
against the “‘ twin relics of barbarism ?” 


FRUIT HARVEST AT O. C, 


HE fruit crop this season at Oneida, as in 

other sections, has been a short one. With 
the exception of some of the smaller fruits 
which were in abundance, but little was to be 
seen on the Commanity domain this season, 
The apple and pear crops are nearly a failure, 
with the exception of some few varieties that 
have alight show of fruit. The Baldwin apple, 
for instance, is bearing a fair crop, and in some 
favorable localities I have noticed trees of this 
variety heavily loaded with fair-looking fruit. 
The same is in a measure true of some other 
varieties thus situated, but on the whole, apples 
show a scantharvest. 

The strawberry yield was good in this neigh- 
borhood. The raspberry crop was only middling, 
owing mainly to the hot, dry weather the latter 
part of the season. The grape crop, though 
slightly affected by mildew that attacked the 
vines in the month of August, promised to be 
a large one. But the grapes ripened slowly, 
the season being full ten days later than usual, 
and: the severe frost of September 29th, sud- 
denly put a stop to their further progress, by 
which means several thousand pounds of fruit 
on our vines were rendered unfit for market. 
If the freezing was as severe in other parts of 
the country as with us, the loss in the grape 
crop must be considerable, which will in turn 
no doubt very much enhance the price of grapes. 
The loss of a good part of the grape crop by 
frost, is not only disastrous to the grower, but 
will be severely felt by the public at large. 
The scarcity ot grapes in market, and conse- 
quent high prices, restrict the use of this fruit to 
a certain class, while it should be so abundant in 
the markets, that every family could afford to 
eat it freely in its season. 


Well, what is the remedy against the liability 
of like disasters in the future? I will mention 
one or two things, to which persons who antici- 
pate planting vineyards would do well to take 
heed, especially in the northern states. In the 
first place, plant vines of such varieties only as 
you are sure will ripen their fruit not later than 
the 15th or 20th of September, and as much ear- 
lier as may be. I am aware that this course 
will throw out some of our best grapes, but no 
matter; there is no other course of safety for 
us at the north, and we should persistently re- 
ject every grape, whatever may be its claims 
for quality, that does not ripen within the time 
specified. A grape inferior in quality, if well 
ripened, is preferable to an unripe one of the 
highest grade. 

We already have on the list a few varieties 
of grapes that can be relied on for earliness, 
and that seem to be well adapted to our soil 
and climate. The Hartford Prolific, though a 
grape of second quality, is nevertheless worthy 
of note. With us it carried through an enor- 
mous crop this season, and was marketed in good 
condition, and at remunerative prices. Next 
we have the Adirondac—a first class grape, sure 
to ripen within the specified time, and thus far 
promising well. Third, Israella—a good grape, 
and fulfilling apparently all that is wanted in 
an early ripener. Fourth, Delaware—a grape 
that is well known by this time, and if rightly 
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handled will ripen its fruit by the 20th of Sep- 
tember, and give good satisfaction. These 
four grapes make up a variety that should sat- 
isfy growers at the north, if they would escape 
the disasters to which we are liable from early 
frosts; and in due time no doubt we shall be 
able to add still other early varieties to the list. 
Another thing that should be more carefully 
observed, to secure a successful vintage, is fruit- 
pruning. Do not overload the vine. Though 
many are aware that the ripening of the fruit 
is very much retarded by allowing the vines to 
overbear, still according to observation there 
is too much carelessness on this point. Notwith- 
standing our intended precaution, we have suf- 
fered from neglect in this respect, with some 
varieties this season. For instance I noticed that 
some vines of the Delaware that were bearing 
only a moderate crop, ripened in time to escape 
the frost, while full one third of the crop on 
vines more heavily loaded was lost. Let us take 
warning from our mistakes in the past, and we 
shall reap the benefit in the future. H. T. 


A HOME GLIMPSE. 


T is a beautiful, warm, yellow, mellow, sun- 
shiny day. A fair day is it in every sense, 

in the enterprising city of Meriden, six miles 
north of us, where the County Fair is being held. 
I question, however, whether our Ayrshires 
thought it a fair proceeding to be driven up 
there to be made a gazing stock by a crowd, 
both of the bearded, and the fair sex. However 
they must console themselves with a chance at 
the premiums which will doubtless be distribu- 
ted with fairness, although I understand that 
some fowl proceedings have transpired in the 
poultry department. We W.C’s find it rather 
difficult to give time and attention to such exhi- 
bitions, for business, business is the order of the 
day. This pressure is not directly upon us here 
at Wallingford, but it comes indirectly through 
the O. C. It is a peculiarity of our group of 
Communities that when one member is pressed 
with business of any kind, all the other members 
are pressed with it. W. C. has been under a 
conscription that has drafted the last man that 
can by any reasonable possibility be spared to 
help sister O. C. bear her burdens. Ex-editors, 
lawyers and ministers, take their turn in the 
kitchen ; so our food ought to have somewhat of 
the savor of law, literature, and religion. Our 
young lady type-setters are not at all troubled 
by a too monotonous attention to that single 
business. Besides the ordinary calls made by 
the washing, baking, ironing, sewing, and get- 
ting of meals, they have recently had a ton or 
two of grapes to prepare and pack in boxes for 
the market. 

Among all these varieties of work, it is in- 
teresting to note how the taste of different ones 
directs their choice of business. The editor 
not wishing to devote the whole of his time to 
the construction and polishing of sentences, 
occasionally relaxes into an artistic modulation, 
by trimming and fixing the walks about the 
lawn, righting up the front fence, &c. Our far- 
mer appears to be the most important executive 
officer among us. He hires all the help that 
the crops of all kinds require, keeps the teams 
at work at their multifarious businesses, from 
manure-drawing, to excursion-going, oversees 
the barn chores, the gathering of apples, &c. 





My responsibilities are of three kinds: First, 
work in the Printing office for three or four 
half days in the week; second, the care of the 
strawberry crop, so far as the general direction 
of the work is concerned; third, the foreman- 
ship of the weekly washing. This last is not a 
small item, when it is considered that we wash 
for about sixty persons, including the Communes 
at New York and New Haven. My duties at 
the crank alternating with my work on the 
Circuar, I think entitleme to offer myself as 
a candidate for the professorship of Circular 
motion. The suspension of work in the straw- 
berry field has enabled me to give attention 
to the finishing of a cistern, a work that I com- 
menced more than a year ago. It is intended 
to supplement asmall spring on the hill-side 
which is connected with the house by a pipe, 
but which has proved insufficient in its supply 
of water during dry times. This cistern has a 
capacity of upwards of a hundred hogsheads, and 
is nearly finished. 

The days of chestnuts have come. Iam more 
fully persuaded than ever that liberty to go nut- 
ting is one of the inherent rights of women. I 
judge so from the numerous invitations that | 
have, to go and thrash the trees for them. It is 
curious to notice how the two leading Communes 
divide this nut business between them. W. C. 
does most of the gathering, and O. C. the most 
of the eating of nuts. As there are so many 
little folks at O. C., this is a very satisfactory 
arrangement, and it is a question which party 
gets the most pleasure out of it. 


H. J. S. 





A MINE OF LITERATURE. 
AN OFFICE TALK. 

H.—Speaking of family and personal histo- 
ries, why should we not have more of these in 
the Crrcvtar? Our autobiographical writers 
have had good success. 

N.—Yes. That “Story of a Lunatic” has 
been very interesting tome. We have the tes- 
timony of our subscribers to the same effect; 
and yet the author of it has had scarcely any 
training as a literary man. Moreover he has 
written the whole of it right in the midst of 
the rush and hurry of trap-making at Oneida. 
It is clear to me that our success in literature 
lies in the direction of history—the writing of 
facts instead of writing fiction. 


S.—I suppose there are a great many facts 
connected with a man’s interior life that are 
fully as interesting as any fiction that was ever 
invented. 

N.—Yes, and those are the most interesting 
parts of a man’s life, that nobody but himself 
ean bring out. 


G.—But then we must consider the old diffi- 
culty of egotism that stands in the way of auto- 
biographical writing. 

N.—Egotism has doubtless always been the 
great obstruction to self-disclosure. It is an ob- 
struction that works in two ways. It prevents 
people telling what they ought to tell on the 
one hand, and sets them to telling some things 
in a way to flatter vanity on the other. Now 
the removal of this egotism is the very thing 
above all others that our connection with the 
school of Christ effects, whereby the way is 
opened to this rich mine of literature which has 
hitherto been so little worked. 
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ON THE .WRONG TRACK. 
[Brom The Trapper’s Guide.] 


[' would he a great advantage to young and 
inexperienced trappers if they could have 
descriptions and engravings of the foot-prints 
or tracks of animals. Even those skilled in the 
trapper’s art are at times deceived and led off 
on some “ wild-goose chase” for want of such 
information. As an instance, I will relate the 
following story: Once, when a boy, hunting in 
a well-settled region in the State of New York, 
I discerned otter signs. The otters appeared to 
have no regular abiding-place, but wandered at 
will, up and down the stream, a distance of 
some four or five miles, between two lakes. 
There were five or six of them, and so “ shy” 
and wary were they, that they defied all at- 
tempts to trap them. Having at length dis- 
covered that they lurked near a certain “deep 
hole” in the creek, early dawn found me near 
the spot, with my gun well charged with buck- 
shot, and accompanied by my two dogs, with 
whose assistance I expected to get the otter out 
of the water, when I killed him. There was a 
piece of swamp which I had to cross, in order 
to reach my post of observation. This swamp 
lay so open to the creek that I crawled across it 
on my knees, to escape, if possible, the notice 
of the otter, should any be lurking near, drag- 
ging myself along through the deep and fresh 
fallen snow, each leg as it trailed making a deep 
gouge, and both forming two long, parallel gut- 
ters. In each of these gutters walked a dog, 
soberly enough, much obliged to me, no doubt, 
for thus making him a path. I reached my 
post, and spent the morning without observing 
anything unusual. Toward noon I arose and 
was about to start for home to dinner, when I 
descried two men making their way toward me 
across the marsh, evidently much excited, 
eagerly gesticulating and inciting one another to 
haste. Seeing me they stopped, and asked me 
whether I had “seen the otters.” Upon my re- 
plying in the negative, they laughed incontinent- 
ly, declaring that I was blinder than a bat; that 
I must have been asleep, &c. “ Why,” said 
one, observing my astonishment at their conduct, 
“here are their tracks, covering yours, scarce a 
rod from where yousit. See! here they’ve 
taken to water. We first came upon their trail 
as we were crossing the swamp there. By their 
tracks, | make them to be two of the biggest 
critters I ever so much as hearn tell of. We 
hurried on, thinking we might perhaps catch 
them ashore.” 


After some further conversation, they hur- 
ried on down stream, leaving me, to use a com- 
mon phrase, “rather mixed.” I was certain 
that no otter had come within many a rod of 
me. I had watched eagerly for a single wave 
or ripple in the placid waters of the stream 
under the snow-covered bushes, whose pendent 
boughs almost reached the water and formed a 
curtain to the opposite bank. There was no 
sign, nor had there been—not a trace. I was 
quite sure I could not have passed an otter trail 
without noticing it—the unmistakable scoop of 
his long, stovepipe-like body, with paw marks 
interspersed along it. I retraced my steps to 
the spot where [ first struck the creek, after 
crossing the swamp, which was the spot where 
they had said the otters had taken to water 
again. ‘Truly, there was their trail, a couple of 
them, big ones at that. I called the dogs, and 
showed them the tracks. To my surprise they 
were nowise excited about it; “sniffed” and 
turned away. Extraordinary conduct !—which 
raised a latent suspicion. I doubted—thought— 
then light flashed upon me and I burst into a 
hearty laugh. It wasa great joke. Of course 
you understand it all. The long gouges which 
my knees had made in the yielding snow, they 
had mistaken for the drag of the otters’ bodies ; 
the prints of the dogs’ feet for the otters’ paws. 
You may say they were superficial observers. 
Excitement will have its effects, and nothing 
but correct information can in such a case coun- 
teract it. “ Knowledge is power.” F. R. 
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TEN WEEKS IN £UROPE. 
It. 
eer leaving Chamounix and the sight of 
Mt. Blanc, I wished to fix the height of the 
mountain in my memory, if possible, by some tan- 
gible representation that I could carry away with me ; 
and for that purpose I hit upon the following im- 
promptu method. I pinned a piece of white paper 
to the window-shutter of the hotel, and swung the 
shutter open to a point where it bore directly on the 
mountain. Then by the help of a plumb line made 
with a stone and string I drew a perpendicular mark 
across the paper. Squaring this, gave « true level 
aimed at the base of the mountain. I next borrowed 
aruler of the clerk of the hotel, and using itas a 
straight-edge placed it on the paper in exact range 
with the peak. Having verified this by the assis- 
tance of my comrade and by careful observation, I 
drew the line by the ruler so as to intersect the base 
line. This gave of course the angle of vision 
formed by the height of the mountain. To be able 
to compare it with other heights i had now only 
to ascertain the exact distance to the peak. The 
height of the mountain above Chamounix as given 
in books, is two miles, 66 rods and 9 feet. With this 
known perpendicular, and the known angles ob- 
tained by my observation, the computation of the 
other sides of the triangle, including the distance to 
the peak, could be made out. On returning home 
I gave these elements to J. J. Skinner of the Yale 
Scientific school, who found that the distance of the 
peak from where I stood was six miles and 43 yards. 
The following is a copy of the observation in 
miniature: showing the angle at which the moun- 
tain is seen from Chamounix : 





A is the summit. 


B the direction of the line of sight to it from 
Chamounix, six miles distant. 
C the line of level. 


Now if any one will range upward with his eye 
in the direction of the line B A, he will see that it 
climbs rapidly into the sky; it is almost as much 
inclined as the roof of a house, yet that line is pro- 
longed over six miles to reach the top of Mt. Blanc. 
The slope of the mountain in fact, is much steeper 
than that, since Chamounix is two or three miles 
from its foot. 

To show the difference between Mt. Blanc and 
ordinary heights, I have applied the same kind of 
observation to the Hanging Hills, the highest land 
in sight from our Community, and said to be the 
highest in the State. The angle of elevation which 
they make from our croquet ground, about six miles 
distant, is shown inthe diagram at E. In the case of 
Mt. Blanc the angle is 214 degrees, in that of the 
Hanging Hills it is but 2 degrees. 

COW-BELL CHIMES. 

In going through the high passes of the Alps, 
the traveler notes the musical tinkling of a multi- 
tude of cow-bells which belong to the herds that are 
pasturing on either hand. The land being without 
fences, the cattle are attended by shepherds, and each 
cow is furnished with a bell. When the herd is in 
motion, they make a concert which jangles pleas- 
ingly along the mountain side. Women are often 
seen sitting by a rock or tree, knitting, and watch- 
ing the cows. The breed of animals is black, 
streaked with white. Their milk yields excellent 
butter, and is the sweetest I ever drank. 

TROUT BROOKS. 

‘There are beautiful springs and fountains of water 
in these mountains, and frequently a trout-brook 
babbles down beside the path, or is seen pitching 
from the precipice in the form of a cascade. Occa- 
sionally, there is a saw-mill, reminding one of the 
Yankee article, only it is slow, feeble, and clumsy in 
its construction. The people have but little genius 
for labor-saying machinery. But in nicety of hand- 





work, as in watch-making or wood-carving, they are 
unexcelled. 
A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE. 

In going up the Col de Balme, we passed through 
one or two villages. They consist of a cluster of 
one-story buildings, made of logs or concrete, 
crowded together on the sides of the mountain, with- 
out any regularity, and with only a mule-path be- 
tween them. They show but few windows. Inthese 
hamlets you cannot tell a barn or cow-house from a 
dwelling, and generally the two are under the same 
roof. Beside the mule-path, there is a water-trough 
and spout which serves for the inhabitants. The 
village is so small and huddled in space, that you 
at first think it must be the dwelling and out-houses 
of some single proprietor. You almost get through 
it before you are aware that it is a village; but if you 
turn aside between the buildings, you find a confused, 
indistinguishable collection of a dozen or two low 
cottages and barns. 

FARMIMG. 


The inhabitants till the neighboring acres, each 
having his little allotment; and all the work, from 
preparing the ground in spring, to harvest, seems to 
be done by hand. I did not see a horse, or a yoke of 
oxen, ora plough on the mountains. In fact, much of 
the land is so steep that they could not be used if they 
were there. The farming being done by hand, is ona 
wonderfully small scale, but so far as it goes, is pro- 
ductive. The miniature patches of wheat, rye, pota- 
toes, &c., are luxuriant. In harvesting, the man 
goes out and mows a few square rods, an eighth, or a 
quarter of an acre, and then he and his wife turn and 
rake it, and when the hay is dry, tie it up in sheets 
and carry it home on their heads, and put it, per- 
haps, in the garret of their house. Then he mows 
another minute patch, and gathers the produce in 
the same way. There seems to be no hurry in the 
haying and harvesting here. It is apparently, a job 
of allsummer. The sun not being so hot in Europe 
as in America, grain seems to ripen more slowly, 
and things take longer to dry. 

WOMEN. 

Of the field labor, I think more is done by women 
than men. I saw them always in the fields taking a 
leading part, mowing and reaping, as well as binding 
and raking, though the former labors are perhaps 
more often left to the men. The effect of this hard 
work on the persons of the women, is destructive of 
beauty. Perhaps the deficiency of sun-light on these 
mountain slopes and valleys, coéperates to the same 
end. The women are industrious to a fault, always at 
work, knitting, when not doing harder service, but 
are very plain. They have large feet and stout an- 
cles, which is the natural product of mountain ser- 
vice. 

TWO SECTIONS. 

Switzerland is divided into a mountain region, 
and a region of lower or table land. The lower part 
has hill and dale, woods, meadows, running brooks, 
orchards, and wooden fences, like New England, 
and separate farm-houses, many of wood. Theinhab- 
itants of the region about Chamounix speak French, 
and are Catholics. At the entrance of their villages 
there is generally set up a rude wooden cross. 

EAVE SWALLOWS. 

The Swiss, I am continually incited to think, have 
developed into almost a distinct species of the genus 
homo. They seem to be the analogues of the chim- 
ney swallow and the eave swallow. Their little cha- 
lets stuck on to the sides of the steep mountains at 
almost inaccessible spots, always remind me of swal- 
lows’ nests on the eaves of a barn. Ifthe race con- 
tinue to inhabit such places, I should expect that in 
time they would be furnished with wings, so that 
they could fly up and down the cliffs, like flying 
squirrels. As it is, these Swiss guides tramp up and 
down the mountains all day, and day after day be- 
side their mules, without fatigue. 

MANNERS, 

No spitting, no putting up of feet, no impertinent 
curiosity towards strangers, no hurry or rudeness; 
gentleness and courtesy towards each other in a 
crowd. Less deference to women than in America. 
No chewing tobacco, but smoking almost universal. 
The Swiss have a sense of the picturesque in costume, 





a fondness for festivals, and considerable artistic 
taste and feeling in their common life. Their wood. 
carvings are exquisite. The decorations of their 
stations and restaurants are not costly, but show taste. 
Parties of Alp-climbers with alpenstocks are met 
every where, the names of the mountains ascended 
being marked on the staves. The conntry is rather 
poor, but the people are genial, honest, and indepen- 
dent. I saw no signs of aristocracy. G. W. N. 


IS DIXON RIGHT? 

ah hg newspapers are still complaining of Hep- 

worth Dixon for representing New America, 
and especially American women, as departing from 
the old leyalty to marriage. They think he was 
misled by giving too much attention to the Sha- 
kers and Perfectionists , whom they set down as very 
insignificant, insulated sects. But the Shakers and 
Perfectionists are by no means the only malcontents 
that are affecting public sentiment in this direction. 
In estimating the amount of deflection from mar- 
riage that exists among the masses of Ameri- 
can men and women, we must calculate not only 
how many of them are in sympathy with the 
Shakers and Perfectionists, but also how many have 
been affected by the doctrines and spirit of the fol- 
lowing schools, viz.: 1. Owenism, taught to the 
past and present generations by Robert Owen, 
Robert Dale Owen, Frances Wright, &c.: 2. Fourier- 
ism, taught by Brisbane, Greeley, Brook Farm, &c. : 
3. Woman’s Rights, including nearly all the Garrison 
Abolitionists, led on by the strong-minded women 
who are just now conquering public opinion for Fe- 
male Suffrage: 4. The Physiologists, including the 
Phrenologists, Hydropathists, &c.: 5. Spiritualism, 
which counts its disciples by millions: 6. The school 
of Swedenborg, who, though apparently a devotee 
of marriage even in heaven, was really loyal only to 
spiritual marriage, and so has been the father of 
nearly all the modern semi-religious laxity in sexual 
matters: 7. The school of Sorrowful Experience, 
which sends crowds to the divorce courts, and holds 
greater crowds in domestic purgatory: 8. The 
school of high Religious Experience, such as is in 
vogue among Catholics, Adventists and all Revivalists» 
which turns hearts to the better world, where “ there 
is neither marrying nor giving in marriage.” The 
men and women of America who are at this moment 
under one or another of these influences, are not few 
or feeble. Possibly those who have not been affected 
by them, though making the most show on the the- 
atre of fashionable life,are really a superficial mi- 
ority. J. H. N. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
FROM 0. C. 
....We have commenced the ‘‘ Life of Dr. Beech - 
er,” in our 7 o’clock evening readings. 





....-Hurrah for progress! Weare happy to inform 
our friends that the mangle is at length connected 
with the steam-power—that it works finely, and 
that the laundry corps are jubilant over its success. 


...-A young lady who attends the evening bees at 
Willow Place Trap-works, thus describes the scene: 
Our great omnibus, which holds fifteen or sixteen 
persons, on a squeeze, starts from the house at 6} 
o’ clock in the evening, and we get fairly at work a 
little before 7. Sometimes we put together links to 
be “ fitted,” then again some of us rivet jaws, try 
swivels, and arrange the chains for testing. The 
noise of the machinery, the flickering of dozens of 
little kerosene lights, the talking, laughing, and 
occasional singing of the people, make a lively, 
attractive scene. We women and girls like the work 
very much, and it does not take long to collect a 
company to go to the shop. At 9 o’ clock Myron 
goes round and says, “ Time’sup.” We all jump up, 
and such a time as we have washing our hands 
with soap and sand! Going home, our omnibus is 
more loaded than ever, the’ boys having to ride on 
top, and by looking out of the windows we can 
see a row of feet hanging over the side. We get 


home in good season for bed, and I guess we sleep 
all the sweeter for our exercise. 

....The other morning Ormond’s mother said to 
him, “I am going to turn over a new leaf about you 
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now, and you are not going to expect any more 
from me than the other children do.” He went out 
under her window and took up a limb of a lilac 
bush, and asked if that was the new leaf. The next 
day he came along and said, “ Mamma, have 
you got the new leaf in your pocket?” 


WILtLow Pace, Oct. 5.—Two men have been per- 
severingly painting all day on our house, in spite of 
the rain. By the way, this rain is very much ap- 
preciated by our people, for we are short of water; 
though not as short as in days of yore at our old 
grist-mill, when Mr. H., the miller, was seen frantic- 
ally rushing to drive away some cows that were 
drinking from the almost drained pond.——A new 
welding press is in successful operation in the chain- 
room, which will greatly facilitate business in that 
department. 

WALLINGFORD. 

...-The W. C. received premiums at the New 
Haven County Fair, held at Meriden on the 9th and 
10th inst., for Ayrshire cattle, Concord grapes and 
sweet potatoes. 


..-.-We have lately purchased a second-hand 
Well’s patent-lever press for use in the job-office. 
It is just like one which was used at Putney thirty 
years ago for printing the Perfectionist. The man- 
agement of that press was the first mechanical in- 
dustry Mr. J. H. Noyes ever engaged in, and now, 
after the lapse of so rmany- years, during which he 
has given his attention to a multitude of other pur- 
suits, he finds that his hands have not lost their cun- 
ning. He can turn off the sheets as fast as ever, and 
has not lost the knack of bringing down the two 
folds of the press-cover by one movement of the 
hand. He daily doffs his coat, puts on a large apron, 
and runs this press for several hours together. 


....To argue well may be a desirable accomplish- 
ment; but to keep on arguing after every body has 
either succumbed to your eloquence, or peaceably 
agreed to disagree with you, is at least absurd. For 
persistent argument and reiterated averment, we 
think the Katydids might take the premium. A set 
of these discordant disputants hold nightly sessions 
in the trees which shade the croquet-ground. Their 
croaking, which sounds like nothing so much as 
cutting across a dry cork witha dull knife, com- 
mences at the first suspicion of twilight. The cold 
weather last week came near silencing them, for they 
dropped the word “ Kate” from their theme, and 
confined themselves to hoarsely repeating, “‘ She did, 
she did ;” but when the air became balmy yesterday, 
as if to make up for lost time, they began as early 
as noon and argued with renewed energy all through 
the remainder of the day. It is of no use for us to 
say conciliatingly, “So she did; we don’t deny it,” 
for “ Katy” must be exonerated any way, no matter 
whether anybody cares if “ she did” or—didn’t. 


CROQUET. 


A contributor to the Home Journal writes a play- 
ful essay on croquet. The infected will know how 
to appreciate his personal confession in the first 
paragraph. He says: 

“T have played it much and often; I have 
hurried my shaving in order to have time for a 
turn at it before breakfast ; I have scrimped my 
breakfast in order to extend the interval be- 
tween that meal and luncheon to the extremest 
possible limits. My eagerness to return to the 
fascinating sport has reduced my luncheon to a 
shadow, and my dinner toa dream. From the 
early morning to the fading twilight of eve- 
ning, I have been incessantly at it, and on one 
memorable occasion I played far into the night 
by the aid of bed-room candles.” 

The essayist shows himself quite good at “ roquet” 
in the following strokes of criticism: 

“T divide objectionable men-players into 
three classes. Firstly, the men who don’t like 
the game, but who are compelled, by stress of 
circumstances, over which they have no control, 
to take an occasional turn at it. Secondly, dis- 
putatious people, who stop the game to argue 
out points on which nobody else ever has a 
doubt. Every stroke of their own, and of 
everybody else, is the occasion of a long and 





elaborate disquisition, divided into heads, and 
ending in a reference to a standing authority, 
with points reserved for future argument. The 
worst of it is, that they conduct the dispute 
with the utmost good nature and gentlemanly 
breeding, as far as they are personally con- 
cerned. If they wou'd only quarrel to such an 
extent as not to be on speaking terms with each 
other, all would be well. The third class of 
objectionable men-players consists of people 
who go in for science, and who refer every man- 
date to the principles of natural philosophy. 
They are great at impacts, angles of incidence, 
transmission of forces, triangulation, and other 
cabalistic expressions, which are supposed to 
give a tone to their play, and to redeem croquet 
from the commonplace of a garden game. A 
man of this class has curious theories of his 
own, the working out of which involves much 
acrobatic distortion and personal inconvenience. 
He takes his distances as if he were laying a 
gun; and then, after working out an intricate 
little problem in conic sections, in a small mem- 
orandum book that he carries for the purpose, 
he lies down on the grass at an ascertained dis- 
tance from the ball he is going to strike, and 
with a horizontal sweep of the mallet, cal- 
culated with adue regard to the principles of 
plane trigonometry, hits his own ball, and 
misses the one he aims at. 

“ A fourth class of tiresome players may, per- 
haps, be admitted, in order to include those 
amiable beings who, unobjectionable in every 
other croquet particular, devote the intervals 
between their play to the cultivation of an 
affectionate understanding between themselves. 
They are only objectionable because they keep 
the play waiting, and are given to making 
pretty little sacrifices to each other’s interests, 
if they happen to be on different sides. This 
is an amiable weakness, but reprehensible, be- 
cause it is traitorous to the other players on 
their respective sides, who, perhaps, may not 
feel as enthusiastic in the cause of the interest- 
ing opponents as the interesting opponents 
themselves. It is to this class that I myself 
belong.” 


The last paragraph hints at the essential impolite- 
ness of special love. Who does not know that pic- 
nics, dances, parties, social gatherings of all kinds, are 
half spoiled by these obtrusive preferences,abstracting 
couples from a circle met to be generally agreeable, 
and further disturbing it, by the jealousies and evil 
eye certain to be provoked. 

We have been asked, by the way, to describe what 
we call solus croquet, mentioned incidentally in a 
“Home Talk” some weeks ago, and will take advan- 
tage of this connection todo so. This is a game 
invented on our own ground, and regretted there, 
we must confess, by some of us, as spoiling the origi- 
nal quartette game. To be understood, our readers 
should be acquainted with what is called “loose 
croquet,” and “splitting croquet;” but as we find 
many good players are not, we must turn aside to 
explain them; using for our purpose a descrip- 
tion contained in the report of a large committee or 
croquet parliament, as it was called, assembled in 
London last year, to settle the laws of the game: 

“ Croquet is taken in this way. The striker 
places his ball in contact with the one roqueted, 
and strikes his own with the mallet. After the 
croquet, the striker is entitled to another stroke. 

“Croquet may be taken either with the strik- 
er’s foot placed firmly upon his own ball while 
he strikes, when it is called a “tight” croquet, 
or without the foot, when it is termed a “ loose” 
croquet. 

“ Loose croquet may be varied in several ways. 
The two balls may be placed directly behind 
one another, so that they and the long axis of 
the head of the mallet are in the same straight 
line when taking the stroke. This is “loose 
croquet” proper. The effect of a quick, sharp 
stroke under these circumstances is to cause the 
striker’s ball to remain almost stationary, and 
to drive the other forwards. Where the striker 
wishes to keep his ball perfectly still, and yet 
not to take tight eroquet, he may accomplish his 





object by striking his own ball below the centre, 
the effect being similar to that of putting on 
sufficient screw to stop one’s ball when playing 
for a “slick” hazard at billiards. At croquet 
this is called “dead” stroke. Another way of 
playing loose croquet is to roll the balls on to- 
gether. This is called the “rolling croquet.”— 
In making this stroke, the balls are placed di- 
rectly behind each other, as before, but in strik- 
ing, the mallet is allowed to follow the ball, and 
this causes the two balls to roll on in company. 
Yet another way, called “ splitting croquet,” is 
to place the balls, not in the same straight line 
with the long axis of the head of the mallet, 
but at an angle to it. This causes the balls to 
fly in opposite directions, or to split.” 


Now to describe solus croquet: Let your adver- 
sary’s ball (it is convenient to call it so) lie a little 
one side of the middle of astraight line between 
the first and second arch; you send your own ball 
through the first arch, roquet the other, then by 
a splitting stroke send your own ball into position 
before the second arch, and your adversary’s into 
position where you can roquet it after going 
through that arch. If you are skillful you may 
secure a concussion in this roquet, sending the ball 
roqueted half way to the third arch, when by a 
splitting stroke you can easily send it to the farther 
side of that arch, and your own ball into position in 
front. Going through, you roquet the luckless ball 
again and by a quick stroke send it beyond the 
next arch and your own into position on this side. 
Through again ; roquet ; and so on, first a point and 
then a roquet, gaining a concussion when you can, 
till you carry yourself through every arch home to 
the starting stick. Several of our players have made 
this circuit, and thrown up their mallets midst shouts 
of applause. Any one can see, however, that this 
kind of practice would be fatal to the original cro- 
quet, as the second one to play might get to bea 
rover before the third had touched his ball. To con- 
ciliate some who have been faithful to their oid 
sweet-heart, we have established a new law for quar- 
tettes, viz., that no one shall roquet the same ball 
twice in the same inning, point or no point. There 
is this to recommend the quartette game, its so- 
ciability. And yet the solus practice attracts so much 
sympathetic attention that it is anything but unso- 
ciable. . > 


NEW BOOKS. 


An Essay ON MAN, by ALEXANDER Pore. With 
Notes and Illustrations by Samuel R. Wells. 52 
pp. New York; 8. R. Wells. 

Here the reader finds the original mine from 
which the polished sentences which headed his copy- 
book at school were quarried: 


“ The proper study of mankind is man,” 


—reiterated in boyish text through the first page, 
was followed by the sententious couplet, 


“ Honor and shame from no condition rise : 
Act well your part; there all the honor lies.” 


—And this again by the obvious maxim: 


“ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow: 

The rest is all but leather or prunello ;” 
—though we used to wonder if the last word was 
not twisted a little by the poet to accommodate his 
rhyme. Many more such memorable things are 
found in this old poem. The annotations by Mr. 
Wells are written from a phrenological stand-point, 
and the illustrations are quaint and pleasing. 





Tue GosPEL AMONG THE ANIMALS; or Christ with 
the Cattle. By Rev. Samuel Osgood. 20 pp. New 
York. S$. R. Wells. 

This is a well-reasoned plea for the humane treat- 
ment of the brutes, particularly domestic animals. 

Among the anecdotes given are the following: 


“JT have seen a little humming-bird show 
fight and drive away a sparrow of ten times 
his weight, and have known the little crested 
lord of the barn-yard march out to meet a 
fierce hen-hawk most valiantly, and be torn in 
pieces in defense of his frightened family, and 
prove himself thus—as General Scott was fond 
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of saying. in his favorite tribute to the gamecock 
—to have ‘the elements of the hero and the 
gentleman.’ ” 





THE TREE OF Lire: or Human Degeneracy : its Na- 
ture and Remedy. By Isaac Jennings. pp. 279. 
New York. Miller Wood & Co. 

Dr. Jennings is a physician of Oberlin, Ohio, and 
the founder of a system of curative treatment with- 
out medicine, which he calls Orthopathy. In the fol- 
lowing paragraph he gives a sketch of the history of 
Oberlin, and his opinion of the present position of 
the Oberlin movement : 


The original founders of Oberlin, the Rev. 
John J. Shipherd and Mr. P. P. Stewart, were 
moved in their attempt to establish a new colo- 
ny, in connection with a literary, moral and re- 
ligious institution, by a deep conviction that all 
existing communities and institutions of learning 
partook too much of the spirit, principles and 
customs of the world, to fit them to be zealous 
and efficient co-workers with God in his grand 
work of the world’s redemption. Their “ beau 
ideal” of a Christian community for the times, 
was as nearly perfect as erring mortals could 
well conceive of. In the compact or covenant 
which they drew up,and which was signed by 
the early settlers, is contained the following, 
among Other stipulations : 

“ We will hold and manage our estates per- 
sonally, but pledge as perfect a community of 
interest as though we held a community of 
property.” 

“ We will, by industry, economy and Chris- 
ian self-denial, obtain as much as we can above 
our necessary personal or family expenses, and 
faithfully appropriate the same for the spread of 
the al 

“That we may have time and health for the 
Lord’s service, we will eat only plain and whole- 
some food, renouncing all bad habits, especially 
the smoking and chewing of tobacco, and deny 
ourselves all strong and unnecessary drinks, even 
tea and coffee, as far as practicable, and every 
thing expensive that is simply calculated to grat- 
ify the palate.” 

“We will renounce the world’s expensive 
and unwholesome fashions of dress, particularly 
tight-lacing and ornamental attire ; and will ob- 
serve plainness and durability in the construc- 
tion of our houses, in our furniture, carriages, 
and all that appertains to us.” 


“We will strive continually to show that we, 
as the body of Christ, are members one of an- 
other, and will, while living, provide for the wid- 
ows, orphans, and families of the sick and needy 
as for ourselves.” 

“ We will take special pains te educate our 
children thoroughly, and train them up in body, 
intellect and heart for the service of the Lord.” 

For a while the Community “did run well.” 
It was a united and happy fraternity ; experi- 
enced in a peculiar manner strongly-marked 
tokens of the divine favor, and as strikingly 
manifested evidence of popular displeasure. At 
length, “another king arose which knew not 
Joseph.” “The covenant was mainly laid aside, 
being found too specific to serve as a general 
pledge of Christian purpose, and too general to 
be a guide to specific duty.” 

“Tis no surprising thing” that Oberlin 
should shrink back under the weight of oppro- 
brium that the arch deceiver succeeded in rais- 
ing against her, and retire toa more secure and 
sheltered position. She had pushed her reform- 
atory operations further into the heart of the se- 
ducer’s kingdom than had ever been done before, 
and of course was assailed with fiercer and 
more malign opposition than had fallen to the 
lot of any other community. It was impracti- 
cable for Oberlin to remain where she first 
dropped anchor ; she must either go forward or 
backward. For, although approximating the 
only sure and safe anchorage ground, she was 
not fairly and squarely upon it; and without 
more support than there was a prospect of her 
getting, she could not long remain where she 
was. There was only one of two courses she 


could pursue. She must weigh anchor and get 
under way, grasp the helm with a firm, unflinch- 
ing hand, tighten sail, haul close upon the wind, 
keep a steady eye upon the polar star of Gospel 
principle and move forward, irrespective of the 
foaming billows around them or fears and mis- 
givings within,—always bearing in mind the 
Scripture declaration, “ All that will live godly 
in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution”—until 
they reached the fair haven of pure theoretical 
and practical godliness. Once safely moored 
there, the banner of the cross unfurled, and the 
fruits of righteousness abounding, the devil 
would flee from them. 

The other alternative was simple, very feasi- 
ble and quite congenial to the natural heart. It 
was just to cut the grappling lines, get up a lit- 
tle sail and run down before the wind to the ca- 
pacious harbor of “God and Mammon” and 
cast anchor among the main fleet of imperfect 
believers, where all are permitted to rest in 
quiet composure ; the devil having but little to 
fear from anything that they will be likely to 
do on their present basis. They may be as 
zealous as they please in spreading themselves. 
Satan knows full well that streams never rise 
higher than their fountains, and if the earth was 
filled with this kind of Christianity it would not 
shake the pillars of his kingdom. This alterna- 
tive was Oberlin’s choice, and she now enjoys 
the common repose of the churches generally. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XXIL. 

ARMINGTON, the county seat of Francis 

county, was the best town we had seen in 
southern Missouri, being situated between the iron 
and lead mines and the river, and in a good farming 
region. It had the air of elegance and repose, ana 
the esthetic surroundings peculiar to aristocracy, 
and was all untouched by the ravages of war. The 
sight was refreshing. The leading man of the town, 
a rich old Methodist slaveholder was a Union man, 
and lived in a spacious and dignified mansion among 
the evergreens of the suburbs. Approaching the 
place we saw ascore or two of negroes hanging on 
the front fence, looking their admiration at the 
passing army; while the little darkies, mounted upon 
the fence posts or in their mother’s arms, were 
showing their ivory and clapping their hands in great 
glee at the stirring notes of the fifeand drum. We 
had a train of ambulances filled with sick men; and 
as the signs of the weather foreboded a rough night, 
the surgeon in charge wished me to go forward and 
appropriate a building to shelter them. There was 
no place except the court-house to be had, and that 
was as nice as a Boston church. It seemed too bad 
to invade it, but we reasoned that the use of it for a 
night would do it but little harm, and men were 
more than buildings. But the next thing was to get 
in. I hunted up the janitor, and he referred me to 
the clerk; but by this time it was known what was 
up, and the clerk found it convenient not to be in 
town. Then the janitor being told that we must 
have it at any rate, found it convenient not to be 
able to find the key. All were shamming; for it 
would not do to let the soldiers into the splendid 
new court-house. It was not without some com- 
punction that I could resolve to outrage the feelings 
of the people; but the hollow cough and wistful 
looks of the boys (who had caught their death in de- 
fending all the court-houses in the land), as they sat 
in the cold so patiently awaiting their fate, led me to 
hasten to our commander, who at this time was 
Colonel Stone (present governor of Iowa, then of the 
twenty-second Iowa regiment), to reénforce my cour- 
age; and he told me to goahead. With hammer and 
screw-driver in hand, mounted upon the shoulders 
of two soldiers, first the blinds of a window and 
then the window itself, were soon open. Then the 
lock of the door was taken carefully off and in half 
an hour the weary martyrs were reposing on their 
blankets which were spread upon the floor. The 
house was well warmed, and the fires were soon 
blazing in the yard to cook rations. 





I returned to report success to the Colonel, who, 





with his wife and some officers, were enjoying a 
genial time at the hotel. While all were cheery 
with the comforts which none can appreciate so 
well as those who take them interspersed with hard- 
ships, who should come in but the citizen of the 
suburban mansion before mentioned—a man of 
sleek gray hair, dejected and care-worn countenance, 
and looking quite seedy withal, but yet intellectual 
and dignified. His errand was to make complaint 
and get a guard. The soldiers had invaded his prem- 
ises, emptied his “ potato hole,” robbed his apple 
cellar, &. The boys, in fact, were apt to regard all 
planters who had such things, as secesh; and as the 
officers thought that a little nice fruit and vegetables 
prevented scurvy, they winked at these depre- 
dations. The citizen aforesaid, commended himself 
by saying that he had been a member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention which had voted Missouri back 
into the Union when the legislature had voted it out, 
and that he had spent much money and used his con- 
siderable political influence in the Union cause. This 
was all very good; but the officer had seen the ne- 
groes on the planter’s fence, and as he looked upon 
slavery as the cuuse of the war, though he did not 
say so, his sympathies were quite cool. 

“ As to a guard,” said he, “my boys are very tired, 
and we march in the morning; we cannot afford it.” 

“Well,” said the citizen, “I have the man here 
who robbed my apple cellar. I overtook him in the 
street, with one of my bags full of apples upon his 
back. Here is my name upon the bag.” 

“ Ah, Joe,” said the Colonel—for it was one of his 
own men—“ This is a fine scrape for a man of the 
‘twenty-second’ to get into.” 

“The wench told me to help, myself to as many as 
I wanted, and she got the bag for me; and now this 
old secesh cuss, accuses me of stealing them. I was 
going to carry the bag back in the morning.” 

“ Tut, tut, not so,” said the citizen. “The woman 
says that he threatened her with the bayonet. He 
came in with others, and demanded supper, which 
we got for them, and then they went into the back 
yard and committed a violent robbery. The others 
got away, but this fellow clung to his bushel of ap- 
ples, and I caught him.” 

This was too bare-faced a transgression to be 
passed over. The soldier was ordered to carry the 
apples back to where he took them from, and to apolo- 
gize for his rudeness. ‘“ And then,” said the Colonel, 
“go and report yourself to your captain as under 
arrest; and when we get settled I will attend to your 
case.” I saw him a few days afterward, serving his sen- 
tence, by marching several hours each day for a 
week around camp, with a wooden knapsack upon 
his back, upon which, and also upon his forehead, 
was a placard with the word “thief” in large letters. 
The wooden knapsack was a rough log of wood 
strapped upon the back. The culprit would back 
up against a tree to rest, when the guard would 
shout to him, “ None of that! march along there.” 
He was an incorrigible thief, which occasioned this 
severity. 

“ But, about the guard ?” said the citizen. 

“T shall send you no guard,” said the Colonel. “ But 
hold! I have it; just the thing. I have two chap- 
lains here, who, I dare say, will honor your hospi- 
tality and be a better guard than any other; let me 
introduce youto Rev. Mr. B——; and this is Rev. 
Mr. ——. Whatsay you, gentlemen?” All were 
agreed. We went with him cheerfully, in pity of 
the terror which an unscrupulous soldiery occasioned. 
We spent a long evening in friendly chat, interlarded 
with some sharp debate; for though we were of the 
same religious denomination, and the hands of the 
same bishop who had ordained us to the ministry, 
had broken the sacramental bread to this family, yet, 
they and we stood with intense sympathy upon op- 
posite sides of the great conflict which had rent first 
the church, and then the nation We had not thought 
of standing guard, or of any need of it, when near 
midnight a slave waited upon us to a richly-fur- 
nished room, where two elegant beds, and a blazing 
fire upon the hearth, made us welcome to comforts 
unwonted to soldiers. Just as the lights were out, 


and we were falling to sleep, there came an alarm: 
rap, rap, rap; and a voice said, “ Will you please 
They have come, and are breaking 


come down? 
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in.’ The scene of the disturbance revealed the fa- 
ces of some of my own regiment. The surprise and 
shame were mutual, though the emotions of the par- 
ties meeting so suddenly were probably somewhat 
different. 


“What's up, boys? What is all this for?’ I said. 
“We were just looking around a little,” was the 
stammered reply; “we didn’t expect to see you 
here; ’spose they are all right here then, are they ?” 
After a little such reproof and remonstrance as the 
case called for, they said, “ Well chaplain, if you 
won't blow on us we won't be caught again.” Peace 
was concluded, and we retired. When scarcely asleep 
we were aroused again ; but this time it was the boys 
of the other chaplain’s regiment, who were con- 
founded at finding themselves os a vis with their 
Domine. It was now his turn to give the visitors a 
lecture, and a conditional benediction ; and “ the em- 
pire was peace” again until morning, when we de- 
parted, wondering at the views of law and gospel 
which could allow a man to appropriate all that was 
dear to others to his own use without compensation, 
and then thank God and man for “ the benefit of the 
clergy” to guard his plunder One picture of this 
phase of the life which we were in, will suffice for 
many instances of similar experience. Was it 
legitimate charity, or a compromise with evil on our 
part ? 


MAJOR AND MINOR MODES. 
BY J. H. N. 

N the series of papers concluded in our last No. 

entitled “ Studies on the Fingerboard,” it will be 
observed that no mention is made of the minor keys 
in music. This omission will be readily understood 
if the reader will, with ourselves, consider the minor 
mode as merely a modification of the major, and not 
a separate system by itself. 

There seems, in fact, to be a fundamental mistake 
in some of the highest musical circles, in regard to 
the treatment, and relative position of the minor 
mode. Marx is good authority on matters pertain- 
ing to musical science, and he, incommon with other 
writers, represents the distinction between the major 
and minor modes as a “ distinction of sex.” We can 
draw no other inference from this, than that the ma- 
jor mode is masculine, and the minor mode femin- 
ine. 

Now we fail to see the propriety of this represen- 
tation. The minor mode, which, according to this 
theory, represents woman, is plaintive in its charac- 
ter. Webster defines it as “that arrangement of 
tones and semitones which is chiefly used for sol- 
emn and mournful subjects.” Is this a good descrip- 
tion of the character of the fairer and gayer sex ? 
Has woman any especial affinity with “solemn and 
mournful subjects ?” It rather seems to us that man 
is the more serious of the two; and if distinction of 
sex is to be recognized in these branches of music, 
the minor mode should be associated with man, and 
the major with woman. 

Again, in all the higher sexual dualities, we find 
this law: that while the male is the dynamic, the 
female is the conspicuous member. “ Christ is the 
glory of God, and woman is the glory of man.” Can 
it be said, in any sense, that the minor mode is the 
glory of the major? Is it not rather a foil to it, as 
discord is to concord ? 

As we are accustomed to view it, the minor mode, 
as defined by Webster, and as recognized by our sen- 
ses, has an especial relation to the existence of evil. 
What place would there be in the universe for “ sol- 
emn and mournful” expressions, if there were noth- 
ing to fear or to lament? In a world such as the 
Apostle describes, where “ there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain,” there can be no place for minor 
music except, perhaps, by contrast, to heighten pres- 
ent happiness by the memory of a grief forever past. 

We may therefore safely assume that the distribu- 
tion of the modes in music, is not a distinction of 
sex, since both sexes have to do with evil; but it isa 
difference of fecling in regard to good and evil, com- 
mon to both sexes. Men or women in their normal 
condition of affinity with good, are properly repre- 
sented by the major mode; and men or women un- 





der some shadow of evil, are appropriately associated 
with the minor mode. Man in his vigor and joy is 
major; in his fits of sadness, he is minor. 

This view accords with the fact that but a com- 
paratively small proportion of all musicis minor. If 
the minor mode were really the female clement of 
music, it would assert itself in all good taste as the 
better half of music—the most attractive and popu- 
lar, as woman certainly is in the human duality. 
The fact however is, that the proportion of minor to 
major music, as it stands, is considerably less than 
one half; and this is true, even of religious music, 
which is above all given to the “ solemn” department 
of feeling. Minor passages are thrown into elabo- 
rate music to express occasional depressions of feel- 
ing, and for the sake of contrast and resolution. 
Sometimes an entire piece is composed in the minor 
mode; and we are not unaware that some of the 
great musical potentates have preferred the minor to 
the major mode, for the expression of their chosen 
thoughts. But these are exceptional facts, and only 
serve to confirm the general rule. Whoever will 
watch music “as it flies,’ will see that the minor 
mode is essentially subordinate and incidental, and 
not a favorite helpmeet and equal companion of the 
major mode. 

These considerations lead to some practical con- 
clusions. Music as it stands, spreads before the stu- 
dent twenty-four distinct keys—twelve major, and 
twelve minor—all equal in their pretensions and de- 
mands of attention. It is assumed that the major 
and the minor scales are essentially distinct from 
each other, and of course two distinct keys are 
founded on each of the twelve semitones of the oc- 
tave. The twelve minor keys, though practically 
exceptionai and insignificant in the great web of mu- 
sic, are treated, and require to be studied, as though 
they were independent formations, codrdinate in 
importance with their major counterparts. We 
have, for instance, a key of C major, with the natu- 
ral signature, and a key of C minor, with the signa- 
ture of three flats; apparently very distinct and dis- 
tant from each other, and requiring separate and 
equal study. 

But let us see how far these two keys differ from 
each other, and wherein they are alike. Their scales 
differ only in two notes—the third and sixth—and 
in some cases the sixth is sharped in the minor form, 
thus reducing the difference to a single note. They 
are alike in the first, second, fourth, fifth, seventh 
and octave, and sometimes in the sixth. The con- 
stituent harmonies of the two keys are founded on 
the same three notes, viz., the first, fourth and fifth, 
and they both have the same dominant seventh. It 
is evident that their resemblances greatly exceed 
their differences. Looking at the formidable differ- 
ence of their signatures, who would imagine that 
the only actual difference between the two keys is, 
that in the minor the third, and sometimes the sixth 
of the scale are a semitone lower than in the major. 

We see no reason why these two should not be 
regarded as substantially the same key; the one be- 
ing only a modification of the other, used occasion- 
ally for particular effects, as accidentals are in all 
keys. 

If we look at the signatures and notations of the 
minor keys, we find them in a curiously unphilo- 
sophical condition. Instead of the obvious and 
natural method of preserving the major signature, 
and indicating the minor variation by flatting the 
third and sixth of the scale whenever they occur, a 
new key is created in each case, and the flatting is 
done in the signature. This would convert the sim- 
ple key of C natural into a key of two flats. But 
we find upon examination, that the two flats fall up- 
on Eand A; whereas in major signatures E and A 
are never flatted till after B. Now according to al] 
the laws of musical progression, whenever E and A 
are flat, B also should be flatted. To obviate this 
inconsistency, three flats are put into the signature 
(making the key very remote in appearance from its 
original) and then the unnecessary flat is neutralized 
by accidentals! The superfluous flat thus retracted, 
falls on the seventh or leading note in the minor 
scale, which being a semitone below the tonic, is an 
important characteristic of all scales, major and mi- 
nor, and is essential to that most important chord 





the dominant seventh. The inconsistency of first 
flatting this note in the signature, and then restoring 
it by accidentals, while it is correct as it stands in 
the original major key, is too obvious to need com- 
ment. 

The more natural method of arranging this mat- 
ter would seem to be, to allow the signature to re- 
main as it is in the major key; or rather, to have 
but one signature for both major and minor keys, 
and to flat the third and sixth by accidentals as they 
occur in minor passages. By this nieans we dispose 
of twelve useless keys, with all the additional labor 
connected with them, as well as twelve signatures 
which are, in part at least, not only useless but posi- 
tively false. We have, it is true, to use accidentals 
for one, and sometimes two notes in minor passages ; 
but we must use them for at least one, in the present 
method of notation ; and our plan has the advantage 
of indicating by its accidentals the actual variation 
from the major, while the accidentals in the minor 
scale, as now used, only serve to retract a falsehood 
in the signature. It should be further observed, that 
in the present system minor passages that occur inci- 
dentally in major music belonging to the key of the 
same letter with the major, are actually written 
with the accidentals in full, and without change 
of signature ; i. e., they are treated as variations of 
the keys in which they occur, and not as néw keys. 
What is thus done in part, from necessity, we would 
adopt as an acknowledged principle. 

We are aware that it is common to think of the 
relative minor, i. e., the key whose tonic is a third 
below the major tonic, as nearest related to the ma- 
jor key; but this may be questioned. Marx says: 

‘Each minor key deviates in two degrees from its 
major key, in the third and sixth. Consequently we 
should consider them as relatives of the second de- 
grec. Buta singular coincidence draws this bond of 
union closer together. The tonic, (the first tone), 
the dominant, (the fifth tone), and the subdominant, 
(the fourth tone), of each scale, are its principal mo- 
ments, and these three moments belong to the ma- 
jor scale as well as the minor; and this communism 
of tones is so influential that we can consider the 
two modes of the same tone as relatives of the first 
degree.” —Marz’s Musical Composition, p. 48. 

When we add to this that the two modes of the 
same tone have also their second and seventh in 
common, and that the great characteristic chord of 
the dominant seventh is the same in both, we may 
safely take the liberty to say that they are nearer 
than relatives of the first degree; in fact, that they 
are substantially one and the same key, and should 
be so treated in their modulation, and so studied by 
musicians and composers. 


HOW TO PROPAGATE BLACK RASP- 
BERRIES. 


NE or two varieties of the common black 
raspberry (Rubus occidentalis,) having 
proved themselves well-fitted for home use and 
for long carriage, we will say a word in respect 
to their propagation. This species of raspberry 
does not propagate itself by suckers thrown up 
from root-stocks, as do the other raspberries. It 
multiplies by offsets; that is, its long stalks 
either bend over to the ground and take root at 
their tips, or creep along it and rvot at their 
outer extremities. Some people think they can 
help the work of propagation by putting earth on 
the end of the cane, but this is unnecessary. If the 
dirt is put on too soon, the cane keeps on exten- 
ding itself, and takes root when it gets ready. 
The result is the production of a lot of inferior 
plants. Those formed at the tips of the branches, 
are the only ones fit for use. A plantation of 
black raspberries will propagate best when let 
alone. To do this the plants should be care- 
fully hoed the first season, until about the begin- 
ning of September. Pains should be taken 
at this time not to damage any of the young 
branches. After this hoeing, nothing more should 
be done until the young plants are ready for re- 
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moval. Some cultivators think it good manage- 
ment, to raise potatoes among the raspberries 
the first season. But this course is not only a 
damage to the original plants, but it checks 
propagation by cutting and bruising the younz 
canes at digging-time. The crop of young plants 
has of late been worth more than any potatoes 
that can be raised in a briar-field. A. B. 
Wallingford, Conn., Oct. 12, 1867. 


A REMINISCENCE. 

The election of Gen. R. B. HAYEs to the govenor- 
ship of Ohio, recalls a family reminiscence, which 
as it relates partly to the old times of hereabouts 
may be appropriately given. 

One of the early settlers of the New Haven Col- 
ony was Henry Rutherford. His daughter Sarah, in 
1641, married Thomas Trowbridge, the ancestor of 
the well-known families of Trowbridge residing in 
New Haven at the present time. The granddaughter 
of this Thomas and Sarah Trowbridge, married John 
Russell of Branford, and their daughter Rebecca 
married Ezekiel Hayes of New Haven. Mr. Hayes 
was a scythe-maker, and his son Rutherford Hayes, 
taking the paternal business with him, removed to 
Brattleboro, Vt., and there reared a somewhat nu- 
merous family, the eldest daughter of which was 
Mrs. P. Noyes, late of the O. C. One of the sons 
was the late Dea. Russell Hayes of Brattleboro : 
another was W. R. Hayes, Esq., late United States 
Consul to Barbadoes, and a third was named hike his 
father, Rutherford. 


During the early part of this century, the firm of 
Noyes & Mann were engaged in extensive mercantile 
business in several towns in southern Vermont, and 
Rutherford Hayes 2d, being then a young man, was 
employed in this establishment first as a clerk, and 
afterward as a partner in the firm. Having accumu- 
lated a moderate fortune in this situation, he mar- 
ried a lady of energy and talent, named Birchard, 
and with her removed to the then new state of 
Ohio, where he soon died, leaving two children, a 
son and daughter. The care of the two children 
was assumed by a wealthy uncle, who gave to the 
son the best opportunities for education which the 
country afforded. At the period of manhood he be- 
came a lawyer; during the late war he entered the 
Northern army, was wounded at Antietam, arose to 
the rank of Brigadier General, and now, as GEN. 
RUTHERFORD B. Hayes is chosen Governor of Ohio. 
Mrs. Hayes, the lady of the Governor, we believe is 
a descendant of a well-known family (Cook) among 
the early inhabitants of Wallingford. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Iowa is Republican by thirty thousand majority. 

Onto has elected the Republican State ticket. 
Gen. Hayes is said to have received over three thous- 
and majority for Governor. 3 

Mr. Browniow has been elected governor of 
Tennessee by a majority of 51,844 votes. His inaugu- 
ration took place on Thursday, October tenth. 

On Thursday, October third, there was a terrible 
gale at Galveston, and great damage was done by 
the inundation of the city. It is said to be the high- 
est overflow since October 1837. The storm seems 
to have been general along the Gulf coast. 


FOREIGN. 


M. AcHILLE FouLp, the eminent French minister 
of Finances, died at Paris, October sixth. 

THERE is an increasing alarm felt in England in 
regard to the designs of the Fenians, and military 
precautions are being taken. 

Ir is said that Lord Derby will soon resign the 
premiership of the English cabinet; and that Ed- 
ward Thornton, the present envoy of Great Britain 
at Rio Janeiro, will be appointed embassador to the 
United States. 

Dispatcnes from Italy announce that three en- 
gagements haye taken place between the Papal 
forces and the Garibaldians. In the two first the 
Papal party was defeated and compelled to fall back 





on Rome. Although no trustworthy account of the 
last engagement has been received, it is reported that 
the Garibaldians were defeated. 

SINCE the breaking out of the troubles in Italy 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs and the 
Chevalier de Nigra, the Italian embassador, have 
been in constant consultation with the emperor Na- 
poleon at Biarritz. It is said that the following plan 
for the Roman question has been agreed upon: 
Italy is to take possession of the Roman provinces; 
but Pope Pius IX is to remain in Rome and retain 
the government of the city until his death, when the 
temporal power of the Popes will cease. 


Aw InrernationaL Worxsnor.—The French 
Emperor has been seriously considering a proj- 
ect fur transforming the machine gallery at the 
Exposition into an international workshop. In 
estimating the whole of the steam engines em- 
ployed at 2,000 horse-power, four million frances 
might be yearly realized by the rent, and, says 
the engineer Erissac, “a Cyclopean school would 
be stationed on the banks of the Seine, without 
rival in the world,and which would render to 
Paris, to France, and to industry, the greatest 
service.” 





Tue Rev. Mr. M—— had traveled far to preach 
to a congregation in acertain town. After the ser- 
mon he waited very patiently, expecting some of the 
brethren to invite him home to dinner. In this he 
was disappointed. One after another departed until 
the house was almost as empty as the minister’s 
stomach. Summoning resolution, however, he walk- 
ed up to an elderly gentleman and said: 

“Will you go home to dinner with me to-day 
brother?” 

“Where do you live?” 

“ About twenty miles from this, sir.” 

“No,” said the man, coloring, “but you must go 
with me.” 

“Thank you—I will, cheerfully.” 


After that time the minister was no more troubled 
about his dinner. 


Epicts or Fasuion.—The Paris correspon- 
dent of the London Morning Post writes :—“I 
have endeavored to find out what colored hair 
and eyebrows will be worn this year. The ar- 
tists in hair have met and agreed that dark eye- 
brows are to accompany golden tresses, and 
golden eyebrows black hair. Brown or chest- 
nut locks and curls are not to be tolerated. It 
is not quite settled if the chignon is to be main- 
tained ; it is believed not, if a more expensive 
and complicated decoration can be invented. 
The complexion is to be dead pearl pale, the 
lips very light pink, and the mouth to be worn 
slightly open.” 

On this being read in our noon meeting, it was 
noticed that the girls mouths opened immediately, 
and for sometime after, nobody’s mouth was shut. 


THE BRIDGE PROJECT AGAIN. 


Francestown, N. I, Oct. 9, 1867. 
Eprror oF THE CrrcuLAR:—I think a railroad 
will be made across the Atlantic ocean within one 
hundred years. The human race was not made to 
always war on, and destroy each other. Let the 
friencs of humanity and human progress get out the 
maps and charts. Only have faith as a grain of mus- 

tard seed, and it will be done. 
Yours truly, O. B. 


By a typographical error in our last number, the 
Wallingford strawberry crop was stated at 960 bush- 
els. The correct quantity was 932 bushels. 


We saved one of our vineyards last week from 
disastrous loss, by giving the grapes away. The 
frost had injured them for marketing, but left them 
good for eating; and by inviting our neighbors to 
help themselves, full half a ton which were in dan- 
ger of another freeze, were well harvested after all. 


A. J. L,—You sent $ 1.50, Oct. 1866. 





Stanling Announcements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the CircuLar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 335 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. Number 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 


NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term, They call their social system Complex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufli- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mere application: or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessi will bei ible till 
new Communities are formed. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list eent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 


The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety ot en- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 835 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans, in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent 
on application. 





JELLIES. 


The following kinds of jellies are offered in pint and half-pint 
tumblers by the Oneida Community: Barberry, Currant, Black- 
berry, Quince, Crap-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Cur- 
rant. Orders will be received at the Community, or at their 
office, 335 Broadway, New York. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINCSSILK. 

Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broad- 
way, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASINC ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or less, according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The commission 
will be charged on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expressage, &c. In some cases 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Commmndly 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10-- 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds zan be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receiptof thepricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


HANp-Book or THE OneErpA Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen, 

SALVATION From SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FarrH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue Trapper’s Guips; A Manual of Instruction for Captains 
Fur-bearing animals, by 8. Newhouse. Second edition ; wit 
new Narratives and Illustratiens. 250 pp., 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

MALE Continence; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Baox Vo.umes or THE “Crrcunar,” utibound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for sale at this office.] 

Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternceter Row 
London, have our Hanp-Book or THE ONEIDA Community for gale 
they will receive subscriptions for the Cixcu.ar, and orders for 
our other publications. 





